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Hotes. 
FATHER PAUL SARPI’S ‘LETTERS,’ 1693. 
I can learn nothing of “Edward Brown, 
Rector of Sundridge in Kent,” the translator 
of these ‘ Letters,’ except what he — us 


in his dedication to the Earl of Notting- 
ham. The late Mr. Henry Huth issued 


in 1874 for private circulation a volume 
entitled ‘ Prefaces, Dedications, and Epistles.’ 

I never had the pleasure of seeing that book, 

but | am free to say that if Edwé ard Brown's 
preface to Father Paul’s ‘Letters’ has not been 
included, the volume is infinitely the poorer 
for it. But probably it might be found to 
be too long and too polemical for such a col- 
lection. A more truly unconventional preface 
could scarcely be Brown writes as if he had 
his readers seated round his parlour table, 
and in the intervals, so to speak, of dispensing 
the social amenities, pours forth all he knows 
about these ‘Letters, not in the formal 
language of the schools, but in the free- 
and-easy colloquialism of the market and 
the street. The very opening at once arrests 
attention : 

“Courteous Reader; It may be, upon the great 
Credit and Repute that F ather Paul has most 
ileservedly with religious, wise and learned Men, 
that know how to value his Worth and Excellence, 
you will be so eager to know what there is in these 
Letters of his, which 1 have made ready for your 


—* Ludi magister,’’ 86. | 


Perusal, that you will skip over Prefaces, and every 
thing else that stands in your way, between this and 
them. And truly upon that Account, I could have 
been as well contented to say what I have to say 
about these things, at the further End of the Book, 
and to wait upon you there, but that a Preface 
must be what it is called, and cannot change its 
Place without changing its Name; though a very 
excellent Person (Dr. Donne], and a very good 
Friend of Father Paul's, was once of the Mind, 
that a Man could not well be called a Reader, till 


| he had read a Book over: and did therefore design, 


he says, to have met his Reader at the End of his 
Book, and there tell him what he had to say about 
it. And if you should really do thus, you are 
welcome to begin where you please; only be so 
kind, as to call in here as you come back, and let me 
tell you a few things about this excellent Person 
and these Letters, and others, which you ought to 
know, sooner or later, for your better Acquaintance 
with them. but if this Conceit of mine should 
chance to stop you a little here, and tempt you to 
stay till you come fairly to the Letters; | hope 
that besides the Conquest of your Impatience, you 
will find somewhat that may help you to read them 
with better Judgment, and a more settled and 
pois’d Expectation.” 

The “Courteous Reader,” it is to be pre- 
sumed, is paying due heed to all that is being 
said, but on the eighteenth page the author 
breaks the even flow of his discourse in this 
somewhat unceremonious fashion :— 

““Whilst [ have been thus tediously talking of 
Letters in general, for ought I know, you have 
given me the slip, and are got somewhere else ; but 
‘tis all one if you have, you will read this some 
time or other. But to come a little nearer to our 
yey eo let me only tell you that this part of the 

\ve has been happy (how miserable soever in other 
Respec ts) in the Publick Knowledg of many great 
Mens Letters.” 

Then he goes on again in his usual breezy 
way. 

I may here say Father Paul’s ‘ Letters’ are, 

in themselves, singularly interesting ; and i 
am sure it is a matter for regret that Brown 
did not carry out his intention (as stated in 
the advertisement on p. exvili) of issuing a 
second volume, which was meant to include a 
translation of Fulgentio’s ‘Life’ of a 
Paul (that of 1651, “by a Person of Quality,” 
a very disappointing production, and Santer 
comes under our author’s censure) as well as 
other interesting pieces. The purpose of this 
note, however, is not with the ‘ Letters,’ but 
simply to register a number of familiar phrases 
scattered throughout the volume :— 

Riff-raff stuff; no better than it should be: 
which has been a Bone for them to - ‘+k ever since; 
they call it a Nose of Wax, and the old Canary- 
bird Melchior Canus has a pretty Note to the same 
Tune; Fardel of Lies; addle-headed Greeks; for 
ought | know, you have given me the slip; the 
same Game they were playing ; ’ tis not a farthing 
matter who sees it; finely japann’d and varnish’d 
over; ‘tis a thousand to one; piddling Work ; ’tis 
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as good looking for a Needle in a Bottle of Hay ; 
here’s a whole Knot of good Books; shewed his 
Teeth ; like a Cock upon his own Dunghil ; what 
is Sawce for a Goose, we say, is Sawce for a Gander; 
the more’s the Pity; the Words and the Sense 
jump together; knowing Men to have an Eye to; 
to see the World turn’d topsy-turvy ; his Disciple 
in all his Whimseys; a slippery sort of Man; 
was hugely put to it; rants and hectors; one 
Eye in their Heads; Bug-bear sort; betwixt sixes 
and sevens; another bout there; the Searchers 
are as sly as can be ; as it is possible for such Sharks 
to be ; sleep in a whole skin; let the future shift 
for itself; wheedled by them ; we shall take a good 
nap; catch us napping; made use of for a stalking 
Horse ; though they do not yet play above-board ; 
buy a Cat in a Sack or a Pig in a Poke; dance 
Attendance ; down in the Mouth; | do not value it 
a farthing; in spight_of my own Teeth; shall be 
defended Tooth and Nail; meer hotch-potch ; by 
hook or by crook; this rare Gim-crack; pinning 
Mens Faith upon other Mens Sleeves; from the 
Teeth outward; laugh on the wrong side of their 
Mouths; his Friend may go whistle to understand 
it; away they slip through his Fingers ; in spight 
of his Teeth ; no body would give a farthing for all 
the Wit and Craft they have; scared out of their 
seven Senses ; set them together by the Ears ; slink 
behind the Curtain; end in Smoak and nothing ; 
have got the wileping Hana of us; but ten to one: 
no Army will budg a foot ; they never boggle at any 
Promise; lay all their Heads together; not yet 
been as good as their word ; Matter fit to hammer 
it out of; they have cock’d their Caps; it must 
needs be the Ace of Trumps; like a Turn-coat as 
he was ; fit to leap out of their Skins; at the fag- 
end of all; still in his Swadling Clouts; There is 
something here upon the Anvil; trip up a Man’s 
Heels that stands ; go point-blank against it ; They 
are buzzing their Pates about it ; accept the Will 
for the Deed; the same hurly- burly; dive over 
Head and Ears ; to stand in a Quondary ; have been 
fain to let go the Fish; a sudden Occasion that 
call’d me out of Town; bestir his Stumps; his 
Empire handsell’d with more Work ; ill will cannot 
forbear to shew its Teeth ; takes into his Army Tag 
Rag and Bobtail; so they can but feather their own 
Nest ; there are some that can swallow it as glibly 
as they do here; he trusts him no further than he 
can fling him ; they do it bare-fae’d. 

On the first fly-leaf of my copy of these 
‘ Letters,’ 1693, there is to be found the name 
of “Stuart Bickerstaffe,” written in a round, 
bold, and legible hand. Immediately under 
this name there is written, apparently in 
a different hand and in a less decided colour 
of ink, “Donum Authoris.” Then on the 
second fly-leaf there is written, “ Mr. Brown 
Rector Sundridge and Editor of this book 
gave it me.” but as this was not exactly 
what the writer meant to express, the whole 
is obliterated by the pen, and these words are 
substituted underneath : * The Authour gave 
me this book.” The writing of these last two 
| take to be in character the same as that of 
“Stuart Bickerstafle.” 

I should be much obliged if some kind 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could tell me anything 


regarding both “Stuart Bickerstaffe” and 
‘Edward Brown, Rector of Sundridge in 
Kent.” A. 8. 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF MARGARET, 
COUNTESS OF RICHMOND. 

Some seven miles from Bedford, on the 
road between that town and Higham Ferrers, 
the birthplace of Archbishop Chicheley, and 
on the banks of the slow-flowing Ouse, is 
situated the quiet village of Bletsoe, with 
its church grey with antiquity, not far from 
the Midland Railway. Bletsoe was once the 
residence of one of the greatest families in 
England, the Beauforts, and now has for some 
four hundred years been the property of the 
noble family of St. John, styled Barons St. 
John of Bletsoe. Here was born that most 
benevolent of ladies Margaret Beaufort, the 
foundress of St. John’s and Christ Colleges 
at Cambridge and the Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity at Oxford. She is 
known by the names of Lady Margaret Beau- 
fort, Margaret of Lancaster, and the Countess 
of Richmond, but usually by the simple title 
of Lady Margaret. 

The old castle where this benevolent lady 
first saw the light in 1441 has been razed to 
the ground, but a considerable portion of the 
great mansion where the St. Johns lived is 
still in existence, a venerable structure 
covered with ivy, and the church continues 
to this day to be their burial-place. The 
vault is in the northern arm of the transept, 
and on the wall is a curious monument of Sir 
John St. John, who was brought up by Lady 
Margaret with her grandson Henry VIIL., 
who made him guardian of his daughters the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. There are 
one or two monuments of modern date to 
members of this ancient family, but of no 
great interest. From a common ancestor 
descended Henry St. John, Viscount Boling- 
broke, in the days of Queen Anne, the great 
statesman, the friend of Harley and Atter- 
bury, to whom Pope dedicated his fine poem 
‘An Essay on Man,’ which has this [altered] 
address : 

Awake, my St. John ! leave all meaner things 

To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 

Let us (since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to die) 

Kxpatiate free o’er all this scene of Man; 

A mighty maze! but not without a plan. 


Bolingbroke died childless in 1751, and was 
buried in Battersea Church.  [t is probable 
that on the death of Queen Anne in 1714, 
had prompt measures been taken, her brother 
would have ascended the throne of England, 
and the story goes that Atterbury offered to 
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put on his lawn sleeves and proclaim King 
James IIL. Thackeray, in ‘ Esmond,’ has given 
a remarkable and graphic description of the 
state of parties at that era, when certainly 
at least one-half of the people of England 
were on the side of the exiled family of 
Stuart. 

There are many portraits in existence of 
Lady Margaret. One at Knowsley, the seat 
of the Earl of Derby, is engraved in Lodge's 
‘Portraits. The artist does not seem to 
be known, but was probably Holbein, as he 
painted the portrait of her third husband, 
Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby, who pre- 
deceased her in 1504 Another very fine por- 
trait, probably a replica of this, is in the hall 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and there 
is a third at Melchbourne Park, the seat of 
Lord St. John. There are many smaller 
portraits in oils in existence of her, all de- 
picting a nunlike figure with the hands 
clasped in prayer, bearing out the idea of 
her devotional character ; and her eftigy in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey 
exactly corresponds. Her munificence was 
directed towards abodes of learning, and not 
to monastic foundations, though the object 
of both was much the same. 

The first husband of this noble lady is 
buried in the presbytery of St. David’s Cathe- 
dral, under a sumptuous tomb, on which it is 
said that Edmund Tudor was “father and 
brother of kings.” He died in 1456, leaving 
an infant son only fifteen weeks old, after- 
wards Henry VII. This tomb was beauti- 
fully restored at the expense of the late 
Rev. John Lucy, of the ancient line of the 
Lucys of Charlecote, and rector of Hampton 
Lucy, co. Warwick. He also inserted at 
his own expense the beautiful mosaics and 
stained glass in the east window of the cathe- 
dral, which now needs a similar kindly and 
liberal hand for the restoration of the Lady 
Chapel at the eastern end. The well-known 
arms of Lucy, the three pikes orluces hauriant, 
may be seen on the encaustic tiles on the pave- 
ment of the presbytery. Her second husband 
was Sir Henry Stafford, second son of the 
great Duke of Buckingham, who probably 
fell in battle, and by him she had no issue. 
Her third husband was Thomas Stanley, the 
first Earl of Derby, who turned the scale 
in favour of her son at Bosworth Field in 
1485, and proclaimed him king by the title 
of Henry VII. after the victory. He died in 


1504, and was buried in the priory church 
of Burscough, in Lancashire, and by him she 
had no issue. 

Lady Margaret just witnessed the accession 
of her grandson Henry VIII. in 1509, then 


a youth of great promise. She had seen 
many changes in her long life—the fierce 
struggles in the Wars of the Roses, the 
fatal battles of Towton, Mortimer’s Cross, 
and Barnet, the accession of Richard IIT. 
and his final overthrow ; but she seems to 
have held aloof from strife as much as 
one in her prominent position possibly 
could. Her great and wise counsellor was 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, “a man,” 
as Macaulay says, “worthy of a better age 
and a better cause.” In her funeral sermon, 
preached by that prelate, it is said :— 

**She was bounteous and lyberal to every person 
of her knowledge or acquaintance. Avarice and 
covetyse she most expecially hated, and sorrowed it 
full moche in all persons, but specially in ony that 
belonged unto her.” 

The Ouse still flows by Bletsoe, and, 
although sluggish, it is rather picturesque, 
and the water-lilies are very beautiful. Cow- 

er, who dwelt at Olney, some few miles 
higher up the river than Bletsoe, thus wrote 
of it and the lilies in some of his best-known 
lines :— 
The moon was shady, and soft airs 
Swept Ouse’s silent tide, 
When, ’scaped from literary cares, 
I wandered on his side. 
It was the time when Ouse displayed 
His lilies newly blown : 
Their beauties I, intent, surveyed, 
And one I wished my own. 
Joun Prekrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


‘Buriat or Sm Joun Moore.’—Although 
several articles have appeared in early 
volumes of ‘ N. & Q. on the authorship of 
Wolfe’s ode on the burial of Sir John Moore, 
I do not think there is any reference therein 
to the famous mistake that it was done 

By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light. 
My attention was again directed to the 
subject recently by reading a “leader” in 
the Daily News in which the writer, com- 
menting on mistakes made by popular 
writers on astronomical matters, shows a not 
very profound acquaintance with them him- 
self, for he tells us that Sir Robert Ball 
(now Plumian Professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge) took the trouble to make the 
calculation, and found that the moon was 
not visible at the date of the battle of 
Corunna. Now whether Sir Robert was the 
first person to point out the mistake in 
question I do not remember, but it is quite 
certain that he did not take the trouble to 
salculate what he could find at once in the 
‘Nautical Almanac’ or any similar ephemeris. 
The moon was new at about 1 o'clock, 
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Greenwich time, on the afternoon of 16 Jan., 
1809, the very day of the battle, so that 
“ moonbeams * were quite out of the que ~— 
In the First Series of ‘N. & QQ. (vol. 
p. 274) is a letter from the clergyman, li J J. 
Symons (then at Hereford), who ofliciated 
at the interment, which did not take place 
until the morning after the general’s death, 
when the principal part of the troops had 
embarked. Perhaps it may be permissible 
to mention that I feel a special interest, in 
addition to that which all my countrymen 
feel, in the circumstances connected with 
Moore’s retreat, victory, and death, arising 
from the fact that the first service in which 
my father was employed as an army surgeon 
was as one of those who attended to the 
wounded brought back from Corunna. 
W. T. Lyny. 
Blackheath. 
(Forsummary of early references see 9" S. vii. 463.] 


“SITTING ON THE FENCE.”—We are familiar 
with this phrase in politics. Mr. DELEVINGNE 
in 7 S.i.6 notes a classical illustration of 
what he describes as the Transatlantic phrase 
“Sitting on both sides of the fence.” As 
regards the simpler phrase, we may note a 
passage written to Newman by 

‘a gifted and deeply earnest lady, who in a para- 
bolical account of that time [1843) has described 
both my conduct as she felt it and her own feelings 
upon it. In a singularly graphic, amusing vision 
of pilgrims, who were making their way across a 
blenk common in great discomfort, and who were 
ever warned against, yet continually hearing, ‘the 
King’s highway’ on the right, she says, ‘All my 
fears and disquiets were spe edily renewed by seeing 
the most daring of our leaders......suddenly stop 
short, and dec lare that he would go no further. He 
did not, however, take the leap at once, but quietly 
sat down on the top of the fence with his feet 
hanging towards the road, as if he meant to take 
his time about it, and let himself down easily.’ ” 
‘Apologia pro Vita Sua,’ 1882 ed., pp. 218-9. 

When one remembers the very wide circula- 
tion of Newman’s ‘ Apologia,’ and the close 
attention with which it has been read, it is 
not difticult to think that the memory of this 
passage has unconsciously made the “ Trans- 
atlantic phrase” more familiar to our lips 
than it might otherwise have become. 
Georce Brack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


“ Groat.”—An “ Order in Council approv- 
ing Proclamation declaring certain silver 
Groats or Fourpences current in the Colony 
of Trinidad and Tobago” (‘Statutory Rules 
and Orders of 1901,’ No. 985) is mentioned in | 
the current ‘ Monthly List of Official Publica- 
tions.” Miss G. B. Rawlings (‘Story of the | 
British Coinage,’ 1898, p. 209) states that “in | 


1888 the coinage of the silver groat or four- 
penny piece was resumed for ” British Guiana. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the name groat is now used in either of the 
colonies named, or whether the proclamation 
archaizes merely fancifully. The H.E.D/ 
mentions the reissue of 1888, with the note, 
“The name was neither ofticially recognized 
nor commonly used.” 

May I invite Mr. Upat, as nearest to the 
spot, to investigate this point ? Go. ¥ 


view of the recent sue- 
cessful experiments in Paris of M. Santos 
Dumont with regard to aérial navigation, the 
following extract is interesting. It is taken 
from Thomas Wright’s introduction to his 
‘Biographia Britannica Literaria’ (Anglo- 
Saxon Period), p. 68, in which he refers to 

‘a learned and ingenious monk of Malmesbury, 
al Ailmer, who not many years afterwards 
made wings to fly, an extraordinary advance in the 
march of mechanical invention, if we reflect that 
little more than a century before Asser the 
historian thought the invention of lanterns a thing 
sufficiently wonderful to confer an honour upon 
his patron King Alfred. But Ailmer, in the pre- 
sent instance, allowed his zeal to get the better of 
his judgment. Instead of cautiously making his 
tirst experiment from a low wall, he took flight 
from the top of the church steeple, and, after 
fluttering for a short time help Sankey in the air, he 
fell to the ground and broke his legs. Undismayed 
by this accident, the crippled monk found comfort 
and encouragement in the reflection that his inven- 
tion would certainly have succeeded had he not 
forgotten to put a tail behind.” 

RicHarp Lawson. 


“YarD or ALE.” —The following extract 
from the 7'atler of 8 January (No. 28, p. 52) 
seems worth preservation in * N. & Q.’ :— 

“The extraordinary-looking glass which is illus- 
trated on this page belongs to Dr. Ernest Fincham, 
who bought it four years ago at Shrewsbury. r 
is believed to be the only genuine specimen of : 

‘yard of ale’ glass to be found in the United King- g- 
dom. A hundred years ago these glasses were com- 
paratively common, and were to be found in most 
inns suspended from the wall by a coloured ribbon.” 
Underneath the illustration it is stated that 
| the glass is 38in. high and contains two pints 
| of ale. It would be interesting to know if 
| the specimen referred to is entitled to the 
unique honour claimed for it. URLLAD. 
[See ante, p. 80, Record of the Upper Norwood 
| 
| 


Atheneum ; also 6" 8S. v., vi., vii., x., passim. 


Tue Court or Sr. James's. — Under the 
word ‘Court, 8, the ‘H.E.D. prints the 
phrase “accredited as ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s,” but I look in vain for 
any syllable to show what is meant by ‘‘ the 
Court of St. James’s.” Nothing appears under 


| 
the words ‘Accredited’ or ‘Court’ or 
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‘James.’ What I had long ago found want- 
ing in the treatment of ‘Accredited’ and 
‘Court’ [ was confident [T should find sup 
plied in the article ‘James There was 
reason for my expectation, for both the 
Apostles of that name are mentioned, and 
the sacred day of one of therm. The name 
James is brought forward in connexion with 
a crowbar, a coin, and a sheep’s head. We 
are told what St. James's wort and St. James's 
powder signify, but regarding St. James's 
Palace there is utter silence. 
It is to be hoped that this omission did not | 
escape the eye of the lamented Fitzedward 
Hall, and that it will be made up in the} 
supplementary volume which will crown the | 
lifelong labours of a lexicographical legion. | 
Readers who despair of seeing this far-off 
consummation will not refuse to read a note | 
concerning the most noteworthy phrase, in 
the eyes of English speakers, in which the | 
Apostolic names have entered. 
point in the present London 


referred as a patron saint to George. Eng- 
ish antipathy to Spaniards would have for- 
bidden, one would think, the bestowal of such 
a high honour on one who, as Dr. Murray tells 
us, was chosen as the patron saint of Spain 

James D. Burer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 

[Our correspondent in his last paragraph settles 
his own ditliculty. The ellipsis in ‘* Court of 
St. James’s” is merely of the word Palace.” 


Sir THomas Browne's Skutt.—The Nor- 
folk: Chronicle of 18 January has an account 
of the casket for Sir Thomas Browne’s skull 
presented to the Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital. 

In July last Dr. Osler expressed to Mr. 
Chas. Williams, surgeon, of Norwich, a wish 
to present a silver casket for the skull. The 
Museum Committee of the hospital were 
pleased to accept so generous an offer, but 
suggested that the casket should be formed 


At some | not of silver, but of plate-glass. 
park of 


Early in December it was presented by 


St. James a hospital bearing his name had | yy, Williams in the name of Prof. Osler to 


been built before the Conquest as a home for 
fourteen leprous maidens by the Londoners— 
a tradition which Maitland says cannot be 
questioned, for he saw in the Cotton Library 


the Committee, who directed that an appro- 
| priate pedestal should be made for it. 

| The casket is of oblong shape, about 13 in. 
‘in length by llin. in width, and 1lin. in 


a MS. stating that Gisbert, Abbot of West- | height. The four sides and top consist of 


minster, visited it anno 1100, &e. 
In 1532 Henry VILL. bought the hospital 
and eighty acres of marsh ground around it to 


erystal glass with silver-gilt mountings, and 
set ona stand of ebony. On the stand are 
placed four gilt plates, on one of which is 


| 


form a deer park, and therein erected a goodly | engraved the name of the donor, é&e., and on 


palace, but never made it his own home, 
though it still exists in part, and bears the 
name of St. James. 

Soon after William came over, at the Revo- 
lution, Whitehall was burnt, and he made 
St. James's the royal residence. During the 
Stuart dynasty it had been a Stuart nursery, 
and was the site of the royal Court during 
the whole era of George LIL, and perhaps 
long before. 

The phrase “Court of St. James,” in the 
sense of the British Royal Government, may 
be as old as the Revolution, or may not be 
older than the accession of George LIL. ; or 
may it not have been coeval with the second 
or first King James? It is used in the latest 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

How early a use of the words in the sense 
desiderated can be found, who first used 
them, and in what connexion, are facts 
which some among the multitudinous readers 
ought to have early ascertained for Dr. 
Murray. In America the locution “ Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James” has 
been long common in the mouths of people 
too ignorant to supply the ellipsis of “ palace,” 
and at a loss for a reason why James was 


the other three quotations selected by Prof. 
Osler from the ‘Religio Medici.’ The in- 
scription runs :— 

“This casket was presented to the Norfolk and 
| Norwich Hospital by William Osler, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, 1901.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue FEAST AND THE ReckontnG.—On turn- 
ing over the pages of a reprint of the debates 
on the Education Bill of 1870, I have come 
| across a speech delivered by Col. Barttelot on 
7 July of the year mentioned, in which the 
then gallant member for West Sussex quotes 
with excellent effect “the old saying,” as he 
terms it, 

We laugh and revel till the feast is o’er ; 
Then comes the reckoning, and we laugh no more. 
i take it that the feeling expressed in the 
two verses is as old as civilization, for we 
should scarcely expect to find it existing at 
the time 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 
But it may be otherwise ; if so, I trust that 
the distinguished artist EK. 'T. Reed, who is 
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so steeped in “ prehistoric ” lore, will give us 
in black and white a“ peep” of how it was 
done in those dim and distant days. I cannot 
ask the speaker who was the author of the 
couplet, for he and Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Forster, Lowe, Northcote, Fawcett, Hors- 
man, with others that might be named, 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I should like to know if the lines can be 
traced to any particular writer. Perhaps 
they are only a translation of the old proverb 
expressed in the macaronic distich, quoted 
in his ‘Compitum’ (book i. chap. xi. p. 403) 
by K. H. Digby, who excels even Robert 
Burton in power of quotation :— 

A boire et manger exultamus, 

Mais au débourser suspiramus. 

Joun T. Curry. 

(Mr. Grancer Hoetr stated in 5" 8. xii. 39 that 
“So comes a reck’ning” is from Gay’s ‘ What d’ye 
Call It,’ Act IT. se. ix. 

“Late.”—I notice that Mr. Bradley writes 
in the ‘H.E.D.’: “ Late, a.'...5. Of a person : 
That was alive not long ago, but is not now: 
recently deceased.” The charter of the Royal 
Historical Society (dated 30 July, 1889) 
recites that 
“the said Society......did also in the year 1886 
appoint a committee for the due celebration of the 
eight hundredth anniversary of the completion of 
the Domesday Book of His late Majesty William 
the First.” 

I carefully sent a quotation from this to Mr. 
Bradley ; but I presume he judged that 
though a ninth-century royal charter, if not 
in Latin, was in English, the same reasoning 
did not apply to a nineteenth-century royal 
charter. Thies no doubt that he was right ; 
but the painful super-accuracy of the drafts- 
man should be recorded in ‘ N. & Q.,’ even if 
it be not worthy of note in the ‘ H.E.D,’ 

Q. V. 

Eart or Carpican.—The ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ states that James 
Thomas Brudenell, seventh Earl of Car- 
digan, was born at Hambledon, in Hamp- 
shire, 16 October, 1797. He was, in fact, born 
at Hambleden, Bucks, where his baptism is 
entered in the parish register as follows: 
**1797. Nov. 5. | ete Thomas, son of Robert 
Brudenell, Esq., and Penelope Ann.” 

CuristMas DECORATIONS AND SHROVE 
Tuespay.—It is proper to take down Christ- 
mas decorations at Candlemas, but they 


ought to be kept till Shrove Tuesday, and | 


then burnt in the fire over which the 
pancakes are fried. I have this from a Welsh 
cousin. C. B. 


DEATH OF AN AGED Cuartist.—It has 
hitherto been assumed that George Julian 
Harney, who died at Richmond, in Surrey, on 
9 December, 1897, was the oldest survivor of 
those connected with this famous movement. 
But it would now appear that Samuel 
Bartlett, who has recently passed away at 
the great age of ninety oon, was con- 
siderably his senior. Apart from the 
notoriety gained in the ranks of Chartism, 
Mr. Bartlett was noteworthy as affording 
another instance of the long life so often 
granted those who practise total abstinence, 
of which creed he was always a staunch 
advocate and disciple. CEcIL CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 


DiIsTRAINT ON WEARING APPAREL, 1790-4.— 
In a case tried before Lord Kenyon the 
plaintiff had rented furnished rooms from 
the defendant. When eight weeks’ rent was 
in arrear, the latter distrained on clothing, a 
part of which was in the wash. His lordship 
sustained the proceeding. A note says that 
a few years previously a landlord distrained 
the clothes of his tenant’s wife and children 
while | were in bed ; and this was held 
good, on the ground that the things were not 
in actual use! See Baynes ». Smith, Isaac 
Espinasse’s Reports, p. 206 (Dublin ed., 
1799). Ricuarp H. TuHornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


“LupI MAGISTER.” (See 9% §S. viii. 516.)— 
In your review of the Northern Genealogist, 
edited by A. Gibbons, F.S.A., the writer 
asks, “ What is the exact significance of ludi 
magister used at this period [1588]? Qy. 
schoolmaster?” To which | reply, Yes, cer- 
tainly schoolmaster. W. I. R. V. 


Qucries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


DRAWING-KNIFE.—In a journal written in 
1781 I have an account of a schooner that 
had come to great grief in a squall, and was 
lying nearly water-logged. Her crew of 
fifteen men were on deck, where “with the 
utmost difficulty they prevented themselves 
from being washed overboard.” After some 


| eighteen or twenty hours of this “the mate 


accidentally got hold of an old drawing-knife 
with his foot, which was in the cabin ; with 
this they cut away the mainmast of 16 or 17 
inches, and the vessel came upon her legs.” 
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Can any one tell me what is meant by a 
“drawing-knife”? The passage, in its literal 
sense, means that with it they cut through a 
mast some sixteen inches in diameter ; but it 
may probably be merely a careless way of 
saying that they cut the shrouds, and the 
mast broke off by its own weight. But at 
any rate what was a “drawing-knife”? 
J. K. Laueuton. 
(There is a full explanation in the ‘ H.E.D.’] 


“Say NOT THAT HE DID WELL.’—-Can you 
tell me the author of the following quotation ? 
Say not that he did well or ill, 
But say he did his best. 
F. M. Mavor, F.S.L. 


MerTHop oF TESTING CLoTtH.—Can you tell 
me of any means by which one can ascertain 
if flannel—or cloth of any kind—is really 
made of wool or not ? A. J. E. 

[If a small fragment of cloth is cut off the piece, 
you may by a simple process of unravelling dis- 
tinguish if the warp is of cotton. Supposing the 
material to be made of what is called wool, the 
presence of what is technically known as “ shoddy” 
is revealed when the fragment on being stretched 
by the thumbs with the leverage of the forefingers 
is inelastic, soft, and spongy, yields easily, and 
having yielded does not return to its original firm- 
ness. |] 


Moore’s ‘History or Dunstasie.’ — In- 
formation as to date, author, price, &c., 
earnestly requested. C. BEAZLEY. 

‘ern Hill, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

[We fail to trace any such work.] 


Winpow Gtass.—Was any kind of “ win- 
dow glass” (apart from coloured mosaic) used 
by the Romans. or any other ancient people ? 
My impression is that such was not employed 
at all until the eleventh or twelfth century, 
and that any statements to the contrary are 
mistakes of historians or translators. 

G. C. WARDEN. 


PsaLMoruM Copex Latinus. —I have a 
beautiful copy of a Latin edition of the 
Psalms, with a commentary by Bishop 
Bruno. The book is a folio of 276 printed 
leaves, measuring 11}in. by 8} in., and is in 
three sizes of type. There are two columns to 
a page, the large type of the Psalms having 
twenty-five lines to a full column, and the 
commentary fifty lines. The book is without 
— or numerals, or signatures, or 
ecatchwords, and has no printer's name, 
jlace, or date, and therefore was, in all pro- 
ability, issued while printing was in its 
infancy, and the art was a secret, and printed 
copies were sold as MSS. It is one of the 
earliest books printed in two colours, red 
and black. My object in giving these par- 


ticulars is that the edition may be identified. 
It has an introduction of fourteen pages, 
which cannot have been written by Bishop 
Bruno, seeing that it records his death in 
1045. Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me who is supposed to have written it? 
Internal evidence points to its having been 
written about two hundred years after the 
commentator’s death, for the introduction 
speaks of the testimony of Origen as dating 
back one thousand years; and as Origen 
died in 253 or 254, that brings the date of the 
introduction to about 1253. The Psalms are 
from the Vulgate. 

Geo. Wasuincton Moon, Hon.F.R.S.L. 


21, Hove Park Villas, Hove, Sussex. 


DALRYMPLE ON THE Fur Trape.—I am 
anxious to learn the correct title and date 
of Dalrymple’s “admirable pamphlet on the 
Fur Trade,” thus described in the preface to 
Meares’s ‘ Voyages,’ London, 1791. Lowndes 
states that several of this writer’s minor 
works are in the British Museum. An answer 
direct will oblige. C. Kine. 

101, Union Street, Torquay. 

“WITH AFFECTION BEAMING.” —Can you 
identify this description: “With affection 
beaming in one eye and calculation in the 
other”? R. Lucas. 


Mummers.—I shall be greatly obliged if 
you or some of your correspondents will 
kindly state where full and trustworthy in- 
formation may be found with reference to 
mummers and their quaint dialogues or plays 
and their origin. H. W. 

[Consult 2™¢ S. x. 466; xi. 271. See also Brand's 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ ed. Hazlitt, 1870, vol. i. 
pe 245 ef seqy., and Gomme’s ‘ Dictionary of British 
‘olk-lore,’ part i. vol. ii.) 


MarKOE or Marcou Famity: Recorps or 
Nevis, St. Eustatius, AND Santa Cruz.— 
The Markoe or Marcou family, from Salins 
and Montbeliard in the Franche-Comté of 
France, were, with a Count Crequi, early 
settlers in the above islands, and some 
systematic search is now being made to 
discover genealogical data as to the family 
and the existence of any records of the 
islands in England, as a consequence of naval 
operations or military successes in the West 
Indies. Careful inquiry in the islands dis- 
closes the not unexpected fact that not a 
single public record antedating 1780 is in the 
custody of the local authorities. The church 
records and gravestones which | am about 
to examine personally are reported as few 
and fragmentary. Recitals in legal docu- 
ments as to St. Eustatius show that one 
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Pieter Markoe was the commandant of that 
island towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, and presumably under English rule 
Family tradition as to Nevis says that a 
Markoe was a member of the island council. 
In Santa Cruz the family were among the 
leading planters, and thence a branch came 
to Philadelphia and founded a noted American 
family. Were any records removed from the 
above islands by the naval or military autho- 
rities, and are any such to be found in any | 
repositories of records in England? Any 
folbeuention will be gratefully acknowledged. 
Sruart C. WADE. 
121, West 90th Street, New York. 


Corpyn Famity.—Can any correspondent 
give information about the family of William | 
Charles Corbyn (? of Manchester), who by 
Elizabeth his wife had a son Frederick, born | 
in Manchester 11 May, 1791, and baptized at 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields 24 April, 1807! He 
had other sons distinguished in the navy and 
elsewhere. SIGMA, 


Avutuor or Poems Wanrep.—I should be 
pleased if any reader could give me the 
author of two poems entitled ‘ Lord Byron's 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,’ to which is 
added ‘The Tempest,’ Lond., 1817; and 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead 
Sea,’ Lond., 1818. S. J. Kirk. 


CLIII.—I should be glad to obtain addi- 
tional instances of the ecclesiastical number 
153,at which Dean Colet fixed the free scholars 


of St. Paul’s School. The traditional (and no | 


doubt correct) reference is to the number of 
fishes in the miraculous draught, as typical 
of all the various kinds of fishes, and there 

fore of “all nations and countries,” to which 
Dean Colet expressly threw his school open 

But I also find that St. Augustine tells us 
that the martyrs of Utica numbered 153— 
those martyrs who were thrown into a lime- 
kiln, and whose remains are consequently 
styled the “white mass. Are there any 
other instances of this particular number 
that might have more particularly appealed 
to Dean Colet? R. J. Wacker. 


FIREPLACES IN CATHEDRAL CHURCHES. — 
At Lincoln, Hereford, and Durham fireplaces 
have been inserted in the west walls of the 
south transepts. They have been supposed 
to be for heating obley-irons, and for supply 
ing the thuribles with burning charcoal. 
But is anything really known about their 
former use, and are there other examples of 
fireplaces in the same situation? That at 
Lincoln is not in the great transept, but in 
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the eastern south transept, in the place with 
a lavatory known as “Ancient Choristers’ 
Vestry.” See Murray’s ‘Cathedrals: Lincoln,’ 
p. 311, and No. 26 on the plan, p. 263. 


Durham. 

BéRANGER : ‘ LE Rot pD’Yveror.’—In ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Concise Gazetteer,’ 1895, it is stated, 
sv. *Yvetot,” that Beéranger’s well-known 


|song was a satire on Napoleon. Was this 


really the case? A satire, however chargé, 
must have some sort of resemblance to the 
person satirized, or it would be unrecog 
nizable: but what resemblance is there 
between the King of Yvetot, “dormant fort 
bien sans gloire,” who 
Sur un ane, pas 2 pas, 
Parcourait son royaume, 

and him who, like a thunderbolt, 

Scoppid da Scilla al Tanai, 

Dall’ uno all altro mar ? 
It is true that Béranger's song, in my edition, 
is dated “ Mai, 1813,” shortly after the Russian 
débicle, which might, by a very far-fetched 
“gloss,” account for the “sans gloire” and 
“peu connu dans histoire.” But had Béranger 
any thought at all of Napoleon when writing 
his song? Besides, was not Béranger a great 
admirer of Napoleon?) One would naturally 
think so, judging from his touching song 
‘Les Souvenirs du Peuple.” If ‘Le Roi 
d’Yvetot’ is really a satire on the great 
captain, what is the evidence on the point ? 

JONATHAN Boucuter. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


Srreet Ercury-rive YEARS Awo. 

Can any one say what was the maximum 
rent of a house in Wimpole Street about 
the year 1816, when Miss Austen wrote 
‘Mansfield Park’? We know that it was then 
a fashionable quarter, but it is difficult to 
suppose the rents so high in those days as 
the novel suggests in a passage in a letter 
from Miss Crawford to Fanny Price: 

“Mrs. Rushworth will open one of the best 
houses in Wimpole Street Henry [Crawford] 
could not have afforded her such a house. I hope 
she will recollect it, and be satistied, as well she 
may, With moving the queen of a palace , thoug th the 
king may appear best in the bac heveund.” 

Yet Henry Crawford, we are told, had 
1,000/.a year. My recollections of Wimpole 
Street go back more than fifty years. In 
1849 my father became tenant of a comfort 
able house in it at 120/, a year, and some 
seven years later of another (1 should think 
nearly as spacious as any in the street) at 
160/., taking over an old lease. When did 
the value of houses in Wimpole Street decline 
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so greatly as they must have done if Mr. 
Rushworth’s house was beyond Crawford's 

means when * Mansfield Park’ was written ? 

C. C. M. 
CuaALices or Woop.—At what date were 
chalices of wood forbidden? Durandus says 
by Pope Urban and the Council of Rheims 
in 874, but De Caumont writes: ‘* Le pape 
Léon LV. ([X* siécle) défendit de se servir de 
calices de bois ou de verre. Cette défense 
fut renouvelée par le Concile de Tibur, tenu 
en 895” (‘Abécédaire d’Archéologie, 1886, 
p. 116). The Rev. John O’Brien, in his 
‘History of the Mass,’ fifteenth edition, n.d., 
but e/rea 1879, says, ** Sometimes, too, in diffi- 
cult circumstances chalices of wood were 
used...... The canons of King Edgar of Eng- 
land (tenth century) wholly  interdicted 
chalices of wood” (p.71). His authority is 
Bona, ‘Rev. Liturg.,’ to which I have not 
access. Mr. Walter Lowrie, whose ‘Christian 
Art and Archeology,’ 1901, is the most recent 
handbook and one of the best, puts it thus: 
“ Vessels of glass, of the baser metals, or even 
of wood were, in fact, used by poor churches 
till late in the Middle Ages” (p. 343). A 
chalice (more properly a mazer) bearing date 
1567, with a wood cup and silver stem, 
belonging to St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
was exhibited at the Glasgow Exhibition last 
year ; it is figured in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1882-3, 
p. 141, but it is not quite in point, and I only 
mention it in case some reader should kindly 
refer me to it. Ihave read the communica- 

tions in 8" §. ii. 
Wituram Georce Buack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


Personaces. (See. 9 S. viii. 184, 
252, 349.)—Some of my former queries remain 
unanswered, and I shall be much obliged for 
replies. 

[ have found it necessary to affix dates in 
order to avoid confusion. 

I desire to know the places of birth and 
death of the brothers and sisters of George LLL, 
and the dates of funerals of the first two 
princesses only :—- 

Louisa Anne, b. 8 March, 1749; d. 13 May, 
1768. 

Elizabeth Caroline, b. 10 Jan., 1740; d. 
4 Sept., 1759. 

Frederic William, b. 24 May, 1750. 

Wm. Henry, Duke of Gloucester and Edin 
burgh. 

Henry Frederic, Duke of Cumberland. 

Augusta, Duchess of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
buttel. 

Where were the Dukes of Gloucester 


and Cumberland married, on 
6 September, 1766, and 2 October, 1771, to 
Maria, Countess Dowager Waldegrave, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Anne Horton ? 

With regard to the children of George IL., 
can any reader supply the precise dates and 
places of birth and death of the following, 
also places and dates of funerals ?— 

Anne, Princess Royal, b. 1709; died 
(where ?) 12 Jan., 1759. 

Mary, Princess of Hesse Cassel, b. 1723 
(married at Cassel 8 May, 1740 ?). 

Louisa, Queen of Denmark, b. 1724 
(married where ?). 

I wish to know the place of death of the 
following : 

Amelia Sophia, d. 31 Oct., 1786. 

Caroline Elizabeth, d. 28 Dee., 1757. 

George William, d. 6 Feb., 1718. 

I shall be glad to obtain also the following 
information :- 

Dates of burial of George LII.’s youngest 
sons, Octavius and Alfred; place of death 
of latter (on 26 Aug., 1782), and date of 
removal to Windsor. 

Elizabeth, his daughter, date of burial and 
place of death (d. 10 Jan., 1840). 

Augustus Frederic, son of the Duke of 
Sussex ; places of birth and death, and date 
of funeral. 

Ellen or Emma Augusta, his sister ; place 
of death and burial, and date of latter. 
Married to Lord Truro: where? 

Birthplace of H.R.H. the present Duke of 
Cumberland and his sisters, and his two 
eldest children, Marie Louise and George 
William. Did his father, George Frederick 
Alexander Charles Ernest, die in Paris, 
12 June, 1878? Where was he married, 
18 Feb., 1843? A. W. B. 


Beglies. 


KIPLING IN AMERICA. 
(9"" ix. 5.) 

Mr. Cripps deserves credit for his industry 
in compiling the list of American issues of 
Mr. Kipling’s works ; but if he had travelled 
further through the thorny jungle of biblio- 
graphy he would have hesitated before mf 
ing the epithet “complete” or even ‘ full” 
to any essay in that science. The “ full list” 
of original publications, for which Mr. Criprs 
is indebted to Mr. W. M. Clemens’s ‘A 
Ken of Kipling,’ has many /acune, which | 
will endeavour tosupply ; but before doing so 
I may observe that instead of relying on Mr. 
Clemens, Mr. Cripps would have acted more 
wisely in consulting the bibliography of Mr. 
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Kipling’s books which forms a supplement 
to Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘ Rudyard Kipling, 
1900. Further information he would also have 
found in G. F. Monkshood’s book on ‘ Rud- 
yard Kipling,’ 1899; in Mr. F. L. Knowles’s 
“A Kipling Primer, 1900; and in ‘ The 
Kipling Guide-Book,’ by W. Roberton, 1899. 
But the finest book hitherto published on 
Kipling bibliography has just reached me 
from America. It is entitled :— 

The Works | of Rudyard Kipling | The 
Description of a Set | of the First Editions of 
his Books, in the Library | of a New York Collector 

with Facsimiles | [Monogram] New York | Dodd, 
Mead & Company | 1901. Royal 8vo, pp. viii-92. 
This beautiful volume, of which only seventy- 
seven copies have been printed, including 
twelve on Japan paper, contains a large 
number of facsimiles of title - pages and 
wrappers, the latter being printed in the 
colours of the originals, and as far as 
possible on the same paper, and, in the 
slang of the day, is the dernier cri of scientific 
American bibliography. 

[ will now enumerate some of the original 
works omitted by Mr. Crrprs in his first 
list :— 

Schoolboy Lyrics. Lahore, 1881. Feap. 8vo, 

pp. iv-46. 
All these poems have been reprinted, with 
one exception, in the volume entitled ‘ Early 
Verse’ in Scribner’s “Outward Bound” edition 
of Kipling's ‘ Works.’ 

Echoes. By Two Writers [Rudyard and Beatrice 
Kipling}. Lahore, n.d. (1884). 16mo, pp. iv-72. 
The thirty-two poems by Mr. Kipling in this 
volume have also been reprinted in ‘ Early 
Verse.’ 

The Seven Nights of Creation. 8vo, pp. vi. 

This is a privately printed issue of a poem in 
‘Schoolboy Lyrics,’ and is probably the rarest 
(with the exception of the two that follow) of 
all Mr. Kipling’s works. It bears neither date 
nor imprint. 

The City of Dreadful Night, and other Sketches. 
Allahabad, 1890. 12mo 


Of this edition only three copies were pre- 
served. The volume contained ‘The City of | 
Dreadful Night,’ as reprinted in 1891, with | 
the addition of eleven stories not reprinted. | 

The Smith Administration. Allahabad, 1891. 
Extra crown S8vo, pp. ii-92. 


Of this book also only three copies were pre- 
served. It was reprinted in * From Sea to 
Sea.’ 

The Light that Failed. London and New York, 
1891. Crown 8vo, pp. viii-339. 
This story, with a different ending, first 
appeared in Lippincott’s Mayazine (see below). 


Cleared. Edinburgh, n.d. [1891]. 

A private reprint by the Scots Observer of a 
poem that first apperes in that journal, and 
was afterwards published in * Barrack-Room 
Ballads.’ 

Good Hunting. London, 1895. S8vo, pp. 16. 

A reprint by the Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

An Almanac of Twelve Sports for 1898. Illustrated 
by William Nicholson. London, 1897. 4to, pp. 32. 

White Horses. London, 1897. 12mo, pp. 10. 

A private reprint of a poem that appeared in 
Literature for 23 October, 1897. 

The Absent-Minded Beggar. A folio leaflet. 
Reprinted from the Daily Mail of 31 October, 
1899. 

The Science of Rebellion. London, n.d. [1901 }. 
Svo, pp. 10. 

The Sin of Witchcraft. London, 1901. Svo, 
pp. ii-8. 

Reprinted from the 7imes of 15 March, 1900. 

Mr. Criprs mentions only the first and 
sixth editions of ‘Departmental Ditties.’ It 
may, therefore, be useful to give a list of the 
various editions of these poems until they 
assumed their final form :- 

First edition, Lahore, 1886, contains twenty- 
six poems. 

Second edition, Calcutta, 1886, contains 
thirty-two poems. 

Third edition, Calcutta and London, 1888, 
contains forty-two poems, one of which, 
‘Diana of Ephesus,’ has never been repub- 
lished. 

Fourth edition, Calcutta, London, and 
Bombay, 1890, contains fifty poems. This 
was the first edition printed in England. 

Fifth edition, Calcutta, London, and Bom- 
bay, 1890. <A reprint of the fourth edition 
with a new title-page. 

Sixth edition, Calcutta, London, and Bom- 
bay, 1891. Contains the glossary for the 
first time. 

Alterations were made in many of the 
poems in the various editions. ; 

Mr. Cripps includes in his first list’ two 
items which should not properly find a place 
there. One of these is the collection called 
* Ballads and Barrack-Room Ballads,’ which is 
not an original work and was only published 
in America, and the other is ‘Slaves of the 
Lamp, which was originally published in 
Cosmopolis, and made its first appearance in 
England in book form in ‘Stalky and Co. 

Turning now to the American list of Mr. 
Kipling’s books, I notice that Mr. Criprs 
omits the first original work of that writer 
which was issued in the United States. This 
is ‘The Record of Badalia Herodsfoot,’ which 
made its first appearance in //arper’s Weekly 
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for 15 and 22 November, 1890, and was re- 
printed in the Christmas number of the 
Detroit Free Press for that year. Next came 
‘The Light that Failed ’—also omitted by Mr. 
Cripes—which was published in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for January, 1891, and iad such a 
large sale that separate title- pages were 
printed for it by Messrs. Lippincott and by 
the English publishers as under :— 

The | Light that Failed. | By | Rudyard Kipling, 
| Author of ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ ‘ Soldiers 
Three,’ ‘The Story | of the Gadsbys,’ ‘ Depart- 
mental Ditties,’ etc. | Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co., 

London, New York and Melbourne. 

Another American book which is unnoticed 
by Mr. Cripps is of some importance, as it 
contains the first issues in this form of pro- 
ductions by R. L. Stevenson and Rudyard 
Kipling. This is :— 

American Series. | American Notes, | by Rudyard 
Kipling, | Author of ‘Soldiers Three,’ ‘ Plain Tales 
from the Hills,’ | ‘The Story of the Gadsbys,’ 
‘The Phantom ‘Rickshaw,’ | ‘The Courting of 
Dinah Shadd, ete., etc. | and | The Bottle Imp, | 
by | Robert Louis Stevenson. | New York: | M. J. 
Ivers & Co., Publishers, | 86 Nassau Street. Il6mo, 
pp. 160. 

Shortly after printing the first edition 
Messrs. Ivers removed to 379, Pearl Street, 
New York, and this address appears on the 
title- page of most copies. An immense 
number were printed, and the later issues 
are extremely common. The first impression 
was issued on 14 February, 1891. 

Under the year 1898 Mr. Cripps has 

The Courting of Dinah Shadd. Brentano's. 

Ditto. Marion Press. 

It may be noted that the second item is not 
a reprint of the story, but ‘A Contribution 
toa Bibliography of the Writings of Rudyard 
Kipling, of which one hundred and twenty 
copies were privately printed for subscribers 
in March, 1898. It is really “a reprint, with 
notes by Mr. Paul Lemperly, of the corre- 
spondence between Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers and Mr. Kipling, relative to copy- 
right on the stories included in ‘The Court- 
ing of Dinah Shadd’” (see Mr. Cripps’s list 
under 1890), as printed in the Athenwum, 
with Kipling’s poem ‘The Rhyme of the 
Three Captains’ (‘The Works of Rudyard 
Kipling,’ p. 81). 

| may add, in conclusion, that the American 
work from which L have just quoted gives 
lists of Kipling’s contributions to the 
United Services College Chronicle, to the 
Week's News of Allahabad, and to ‘ Turnovers 
from the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore. 


Mr. T. Johnson, of the well-known portrait 
by the Hon. John Collier. 
W. F. Pripeaux. 
1, West Clit? Terrace, Ramsgate. 


BARON DE GRIVEGNEE AND Power 8. 
vii. 409, 476 ; viii. 170).—The following pedi- 
gree of the Kirkpatricks, from whom the 
Empress Eugénie is descended, though 
meagre. I believe to be accurate :— 

Thomas Kirkpatrick had issue James and 
Robert ; the latter had two sons. Thomas, and 
William of Conheath, co. Dumfries. William 
had (1) John, (2) William. 

(1) John of Conheath had issue :— 

a. William Escott. Descendants living. 

4. Thomas James, who married Carlota 
Catalina, daughter of his uncle William. 
Descendants living. 

c. Robert. 

d. Maria Isabella, who married Joseph 
Kirkpatrick. See below. 

(2) William had issue :— 

a. Maria Manuela, who married the Count 
de Teba and Montijo (died 1823), and became 
mother of the Empress Eugénie. 

4. Carlota Catalina, who married Thomas 
James Kirkpatrick. 

c. Henraquita, whomarried Count Cabarrus. 
Descendants living. 

The pedigree of the family from which 
Thomas James Kirkpatrick, who married 
Carlota Catalina, sprang is as follows :— 

James Kirkpatrick, born in 1668, left Scot- 
land in 1686, and married Anne Hoar, of 
Romney. Had a son James, who was the 
father of 

(1) James, living in 1815. 

(2) John, living in 1815. 

(3) Joseph, sometime of the parish of Caris- 
brooke, in the county of Southampton, who 
married secondly, at St. Mary’s, Woolwich, 
21 April, 1796, Henrietta, daughter of Lieut.- 
General Geo. Fead (see ‘ D.N.B.’). 

Joseph had a son Joseph, who married 
Maria Isabella, daughter of John Kirkpatrick 
of Conheath, and they had issue :— 

(1) Isabella, who married Roger, son of 
Roger, and grandson of Sir James  Kirk- 
patrick, fourth baronet. Descendants of 
Isabella living. 

(2) John Everett, now living in Canada. 

Traditionally connected with the Kirk- 
patricks of Conheath was Wm. Kirkpatrick, 
Bailie of Dumfries in the eighteenth century, 
who had issue : 

(1) Henrietta, who married Capt. John 


Johnstone, of the Royal Marines, and was 
In addition to the facsimiles it is adorned | served heir to her father and her brother 
with a beautiful etching on Japau paper, by | Roger 29 March, 1794. 
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(2) Roger. 

(3) Agnes, who married Thomas Gordon of 
Dumfries, and was served heir to her father 
and her brother Roger 29 March, 1794. 

1) Elizabeth, who married Lieut.-General 
Geo. Fead, of the Royal Artillery. Mrs. Fead 
died on 17 January, 1836, in her eighty-sixth 
year, and was buried in St. Mary’s Church- 
yard, Woolwich. J. Scorr. 


Staunton, Worcestersurre viii 
383, 510 ; ix. 11).—Mr. Marruews may find 
some information in a book published in 1883 
at Bristol, by the late Sir John Maclean, 
entitled ‘History of the Manor and Advow- 
son of Staunton in the Forest of Dean. | 
cannot trace the paper to which Mr. Jon 
Hopson Matrruews refers in the volumes of 
the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological 
Society during the last ten years. 

T. Cann Huvucues, F.S 


Lancaster. 


Permit me to amplify my reply. Sir Wil- 
liam Whittington, of Pauntley, Gloucester 
shire, married the heiress of Staunton in 
the same county. Sir Richard Whittington, 
Mayor of London, is believed to have been 
their fifth son. The society to whose 7'rans- 
actions | referred Mr. HAwkrns is the Glou- 
cester Field Club. 

Joun Hopson Marruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Tue West Bourne (9 8. viii. 517 ; ix. 51). 

I cannot follow Cox. Pripgaux to his con- 
clusion about this name. He doubts whether 

“in early times the stream had any specific 
name.” Very possibly it had not, but the 
absence of any such name from early maps 
seems to me insuflicient proof thereof. Here 
is a case which seems to be in point. Some 
years ago I was fishing in the river running 
through Cassiobury Park. After a good 
morning's sport I asked the kee »per what was 
the name of the river. “ Well, sir,” said 
“it’s got a name right enough, but dang me 
if | can remember un. We just calls it * the 
River.” Presently, a respectably dressed man 
coming by, the keeper stopped him and asked 
whether he could remember the name. He, 
too, was sure the stream had a name, but he 
could not call it to mind. An hour or two 
later the same person returned and said to 
me, “| found what you wanted to know, sir. 
There is an old fellow in the village tells me 
that this is the river Gade: and L remenibes 
now hearing that name when | was a boy. 
Thinks | to myself, Here is a case of Avon 
and Esk over again; the specific is for- 
gotten, the generic remains. When English 
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speech shall have passed away this stream 
will perhaps retain its name as “the River.” 

Well, on reading Cot. PripEaux’s interest- 
ing note I turned up the only map of Hert- 
fordshire which happened to be at hand— 
that in vol. xi. of the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica.’ I find the river in Cassiobury Park 
without any name given, although Gaddesden 
and Gadesbridge are marked on its course, 
and although the nearest stream on the east 
is duly marked the Ver and the nearest on 
the west is marked the Chess, neither of them 
of greater volume than the Gade. 

Assuming, then, that the suftix of West- 
bourne is “bourn, burn,” a stream, A.-S. 
Lurne, and not “bourn,” a boundary, French 
Lorne, is it not the case that this term for a 
stream has entirely dropped out of the 
Southern English vernacular, although it is 
retained in common use in Northern English 
and Scots? Before it so dropped out of use, 
the West Bourn may have given its name to 
the manor of Westbourne, where it remained 
fixed, although the stream — the eponymus 
of the manor—lost its title through the 
meaning thereof having become hidden from 
the people on its banks. 

[ will offer another illustration from my 
own name. In the twelfth century Maccus, 
the son of Undewyn, obtained a grant of land 
near Kelso, now called Springwood, from 
David [. of Scotland. Included in this grant 
was a salmon pool in the Tweed, which thence- 
forward was known as Maccus’ Wiel, the pool 
of Maccus. From this pool the neighbouring 
land got the name of Maccuswel or Maxwell 
(Maxwellheugh is just above Springwood 
Park); then the family became known 
feudally as De Maxwell, and conferred their 
name on other and distant places—Maxwell- 
ton, &e. To this day the salmon pool is 
known as Maxwheel (it is the first below 
Kelso Bridge). Its etymology very likely has 
been forgotten, but the important industry 
of salmon fis hing has preserved the name in 
constant use for eight hundred years ; whereas 
the Westbourne, it seems, has been diverted 
to the purpose, and received the inglorious 
name, of the Ranelagh Sewer. 

Instances of the disappearance of a river 
name, coupled with its retention in the ad- 
jacent topography, might be given in num 
bers far exceeding the diinensions of a “note”: 


but | may be permitted to adduce one from 
the remote end of the kingdom, in a district 
very well known to me, The river running 
parallel with the north-castern boundary of 
the county of Sutherland was known of old 
in Gaelic speech as Amhuinn Ullidh, the 
river Ullie, and its valley as Strath Ullie ; 
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but when the Norsemen occupied that land 
in the eighth or ninth century they renamed 
many of the local features in their own 
speech, and Strath Ullie became Helmsdale. 
At the present day no native of that strath 
would understand an inquiry about the river 
Ullie; it has become the Helmsdale River. 
Yet still the brae along which the high road 
runs from Helmsdale to Kildonan, about a 
mile north of the town of Helmsdale, is called, 
and appears on the Ordnance maps as, Creag- 
bun-Ullidh—that is, the crag at the foot (or 
estuary) of the Ullie. 

Again, Cou. Pripeavux is probably familiar 
with the pier and hotel of Inversnaid, on Loch 
Lomond, where a fine burn falls in a cascade 
into the lake. Now Inversnaid means “the 
mouth of the Snaid,” but the burn no longer 
bears that name. It is called on the Ordnance 
map the Arklet Water, from the lake out of 
which it flows. And note, the smaller the 
stream, the more likely it is to change its 
name. Great rivers—-Thames, Tay, Tweed, 
&c.—make their names in history and become 
fixed ; but I have a couple of trout streams 
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running through my property, the longer of 
which has but a course of ten miles, yet the | 
names of each vary between source and mouth | 
according to the farms through which they | 
flow. Hersert MAXWELL. | 


I am surprised at one sentence in Con 
PRIDEAUX's interesting note: “It seems | 
reasonable to suppose that Westbourne re- 
ceived its name from its situation on the 
west bank of the rivulet.” Is there any 
analogy for this? Does it explain the name 
Eastbourne in Sussex, a little inland from 
South Bourne on the coast? Or of Norborn, 
near Deal,in Kent? All analogy from the 
numerous Nortons and Suttons, Westminster, | 
&ke., seems the other way, and to show that | 
West Bourne should mean the burn or brook 
west of some other brook. T. Witson. 

Harpenden. 


In regarding the word bourne (burn, Lurne, 
ke ) only in the sense of stream (rivulet), is 
there not the danger of forgetting another 
meaning of the word—viz., limit, boundary 
(Fr. borne, Webster)? It is true that very 
often the limit or boundary would be found 
to consist of a stream or rivulet, but not 
necessarily so. When the poet wrote of 
“that Jouwrne from whence no traveller 
returns,” one does not imacine he was think 
ing of a rivulet. 


Henry Crisre (9 S. ix. 8).—Apparently | 
only one Henry Crispe whom it would be | 


the Common Serjeant 1678-1700, was ad- 
mitted member of the Inner Temple—viz., 
“ Henricus Crispe de Universitate de Cam- 
brige generosus,” who was admitted on 
21 Nov., 1666 (Register of Admissions). He 
seems to have been called to the Bar on 
26 Nov., 1676, and to the bench of his Inn on 
9 Feb., 16967 (‘Calendar of Inner Temple 
Records,’ vol. iii.). In the ‘Masters of the 
Bench of the Inner Temple, 1450-1883’ 
(privately printed, 1883), the parentage. &c., 
of the Common Serjeant is noted thus, but, 1 
would suggest, erroneously :— 

“Henry Crispe, of the Custom House, London. 
Eldest son of Henry Crispe, rector of Catton, York- 
shire, and grandson of Henry Crispe, of Monkton, 
in the Isle of Thanet, Kent, a member of the Inn... 
Died 1700.” 

The source of this note is’ probably the 
pedigree in Berry’s ‘ Kent Genealogies,’ p. 491. 
But there is nothing in that pedigree to 
suggest that the Common Serjeant was 
identical with the Henry Crispe there men- 
tioned as being of the Custom House, London, 
and a son of Henry Crispe, rector of Catton ; 
and the identification seems erroneous, 
because : 

1. The ‘ Liber Institutionum ’ at the Record 
Oftice records the following institutions to 
Catton Rectory: Henry Carvile, 1630; 
Thomas Cary, 1677/8; Henry Crispe, 1685 ; 
Richard Sowray, 1737. Apparently the only 
Henry Crispe instituted to Catton Rectory 


| was instituted on 1 Dec., 1685. 


2. Musgrave’s ‘Obituary’ (Harl. Soc.) 
states, with a reference to “Carter’s Camb., 
152,” that “Henry Crisp, rector of Catton, 
Yorks, Fell. King’s Coll.,” died on 23 Feb., 


| 1736 (2 1736/7), xt. 80. This rector was pro- 


bably the Henry Crispe who is mentioned in 
‘Graduati Cantab., 1659-1823,’ as Fellow of 
King’s, B.A. 1680, M.A. 1684. 

3. A man who was aged circa eighty in 
1736 must have been born e7rca 1656, and 


| could not have had a son who became Common 


Serjeant in 1678. 

This note does not supply the particulars 
sought for by Mr. Pryk, but seems to dispose 
of the parentage assigned to Henry Crispe, 
the Common Serjeant, in a book liable to be 
consulted and cited. 


CuapLains (9 viii. 463).—Among the 
earliest records and writs of Scotland occur 
the names of ecclesiastics who evidently held 
oflices corresponding to what we know nowa 
days as domestic and institution chaplains. 
Many deeds and charters have among the 
names of the witnesses men designated 


chaplain in contradistinction to others who 


reasonable to identify with Henry Crispe, | are designated rectors or vicars. 
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The priors or masters of the nuns that 
appear in writs of various nunneries of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries are evi- 
dently the chaplains of these institutions. 

Ve have various licences to landowners 
from bishops pees founding of chapels 
at their castles, with provisions that the 
mother or parish church shall not be injured 
from withholding the usual offerings of the 
parishioners. Thus at Congilton, in parish of 
Gullane, in this county, the following was 
arranged in 1224: No services were to take 
at the chapel there on St. Andrew's 
Jay, Christmas Day, nor at Easter; and 
there were to be no baptisms at the chapel, 
but only at the parish church at Gullane. 

" Froissart in his ‘ Chronicles’ narrates the 
valyaunt” deeds of “a chapelayne of his” 
(the Earl of Douglas) at Otterburne, 
19 August, 1388, which prove him in verity 
a member of the church militant in a double 
sense. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century (1471) we have mention of Isabella, 
relict of Sinclair of Hirdmanston, and “ her 
chaplain,” Sir Wm. Stevenson. 
_ The Papal letters give many instances of 
licence granted to people to choose a con- 
fessor and to have a portable altar. 


J.G. Ames. 
Haddington. 


The record, register, or statutes under which 


the appointments have been made have often 
n asked for in the pages of ‘N. & Q,’ 

From the replies given, it appears that the 
statute in which chaplains to noblemen are | 
first named is 21 Henry VIIL, c. 13 (1529), in 
which by section ii. every archbishop and | 
duke may have six chaplains ; every marquis | 
and earl, five chaplains ; viscount and bishop, 
four chaplains ; the Chancellor of England | 
for the time being, and every baron or 
Kriight of the Garter, three chaplains ; the | 
Master of the Rolls, two; and the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, one. 

By 25 Henry VIIL, c. 16 (1533-4), every 
Judge of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, the Chancellor and Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, the Attorney and_ Solicitor | 
General may have one chaplain each. 

The appointments are registered in the | 
Faculty Office in Doctors’ Commons. 

Everarp Home CoLteman, 

Brecknock Road. 


SARTEN (9"" viii. 345, 410, 533).—Mre. 
ACKERLEY'S mention of the Leipzig catalogue 
gave me a clue which enabled me to trace 
out and examine both the Russian books to 
which he refers. They are in the British 


(9S. LX. Fen. 1, 102. 


(Tashkend, 1884), and is very short. It con- 
tuins no exercises, readings, or vocabularies. 
The other book, however, by V. P. Nalivkin 
(Samarcand, 1898), which Mr. ACKERLEY calls 
a “reading book,” is a grammar of a much 
superior class, with exercises, readings, and 
two vocabularies, Russian-Sart a Sart- 
Russian. Unfortunately, neither of these 
works gives any information on the subject 
of what the difference is between Sart and 
ordinary Eastern Turkish. That Sart is 
closely allied to Turkish is clear from every 
page. Jas. PLart, Jun. 


The Sarts are fully described in ‘Samarkand 
la Bien Gardée,’ by A. Durrieux and R. 
Fauvelle (Paris, Librairie Plon, 1901). They 
are a caste rather than a race ; they are the 
working class of Samarkand, as opposed to 
the nomads of the Steppes. The nomads 
despise the Sarts ; but the Sarts seem to be 
continually finding recruits among those 
nomads who prefer the delights of settled 
life to a life of roaming. The authors quoted 
consider the Sarts to have been originally 
Iranians. Hersert A. STRONG. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Duets (9 S. viii. 364, 491).—There is a 
long and an interesting history of ‘ Duels 
and Ordeals’ in ‘Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions, and the Madness of 
Crowds,’ by Chas. Mackay, LL.D. (London, 
Routledge & Sons, 1869) ; but as there is no 
mention therein of the duels between English 
and French officers in Paris immediately 
after Waterloo, perhaps I may be permitted 
to relate that when the Allies were in the 
occupation of the capital of France the 
French officers, boiling with rage and indig- 
nation at their recent defeat, sought out, by 
every means in their power, opportunities 
of insult, but always so artfully contrived 
as to render the opposite party the challenger, 
thus reserving to themselves the choice of 
weapons. When, therefore, it is borne in 
mind that the French are the most expert 
swordsmen in Europe, little doubt can exist 
as to the issue of the combats ; and, in fact, 
scarcely a morning passed without three or 
four English or Prussian ofticers being carried 
through the Barri¢re de lEtoile, if not dead, 
at least seriously wounded and condemned 
to carry with them through life the inflic 
tions of a sanguinary and savage spivit of 
revenge. 

My authority for this statement will be 
found in Charles Lever’s ‘Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer,’ in which work is also 
recorded how an English officer, Capt. 


Museum. The grammar is by Z. A. Aleksyeev | Trevanion, punished an insulting remark 
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uttered 7 Capitaine Augustin Gendémar, 
the president of a duelling club associated 
for the express and avowed object of pro- 
voking to insult, and certainly dooming to 
death, every English officer upon whom they 
could fasten a quarrel. 
Henry Geracp Hore. 
Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


‘The Origin and History of Ordeals, &c., 
with a Chronological Register of the Prin- 
cipal Duels,’ by James P. Gilchrist (London, 
1821), contains information respecting duels 
which were fought during the period 1762 to 
1821, the number mentioned being 172. In 
some cases the correspondence and the results 
of the trials are given. JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


WaTErRPROOF CLOTHING (7" 8. xii. 67 ; 9% S, 
v. 229, 294. See also ‘ Mackintoshes,’ 7“ S. 
iii. 227; 8 S. i. 127, 215; ii. 58, 92).—On 
13 Dec., 1634, John Eyres, Charles Mowat, 


and John Walles had granted to them by | 


Privy Seal the 
“Privilege for fourteen years to put in practice in 
England and Ireland ways by them newly invented, 
for making woollen cloth impenetrable of wet and 
serviceable for coaches and wagons.”—Forty-eighth 
Report of Deputy-Keeper of P.R., App. iii. 521. 

O. H. 


Tue Jupicee or THE ‘ Letsure Hour’ 
(9 S. viii. 518 ; ix. 3, 24).—To the deeply in- 
teresting papers contributed by Mr. Joun C. 
Francis at the above references may I be 
allowed to append a small postscript ? 

The great pioneer of cheap literature, John 
Cassell, is buried in Kensal Green Cemetery. 
His grave, No. 19,094, in Square 16, nearly 
opposite the main entrance, is covered by a 
coped recumbent slab of granite, and bears 
the following inscriptions :— 

In loving Memory. 
John Cassell, 
Publisher, 
Born January 23rd, 1817. Died April 2nd, 1865. 
Mary Hannah Cassell, 
Daughter of the above, 
Bern June 29th, 1844. Died June 13th, 1848. 
Mary Cassell, 
Born April 9th, 1811. Died July 6th, 1885. 
Interred at Hove Cemetery, Brighton. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


MIcHAEL Bruce Burns (9" vii. 466 ; 
viii, 70, 148, 312, 388, 527).—This controversy, 
as I have already pointed out, has made no 
progress in thirty years, and it is surely futile 
to continue it unless something new can be 
offered. I am now asked to study the defunct 


does not encourage further investigation of 
its contents. MS. copies of the ‘Ode to the 
Cuckoo,’ according to this authority, are 
“said to have been circulating in East Lothian 
in or about 1767, before the Bruce MSS. came into 
Logan’s possession, which was not till the succeed- 
ing summer, or probably as late as 1769. 

. 

The writer of this ought to have shown 
reason for disbelieving the statements of 
Bruce’s biographers that Logan got the MSS. 
in 1767. Thestory of the “circulating” copies, 


however, is more than a century old, and is 
| thus disposed of by Dr. Grosart :— 
| “Here is the cautious language of his eulogist, 
Dr. Robertson, in his ‘ Life’ of Logan pretixed to 
| his ‘Sermons’: ‘ The only pieces which Logan him- 
| self ever acknowledged, in his conversations with 
| the compiler of this biographical sketch, were the 
| story of ** Levina,” the ‘* Ode to Paoli,” and ** The 
Cuckoo.” The /as/ was handed about and extolled 
among his literary acquaintances in East Lothian 
long before its publication, probably (though not 
certainly) in 1767, as he did not reside there at all 
in 1768, and very little in 1769. This fact, and his 
inserting it as his own in a small volume eleven 
years afterwards, seem pretty decisive of his claim.’ 
| Credat Judeus! Only first seen in 1767, and yet 
1767 was the year of his reception of Bruce’s MSS. ; 
not to say that, as a correspondent of the Poet, he 
might even have received and ‘shown’ it earlier, 
though it is nowhere attempted to be proved that 
he did this. The claim on such a miserable chance 
probability—‘ not certainly’—is monstrous; and, 
as the strength of a chain is measured, not by 
| its strongest but by its weakest part, this link 
failing, the after publication shares its worthless- 
ness.” —* Works of Michael Bruce,’ p. 64, ed. 1865. 

Dr. Grosart further deals in a note (p. 65) 
with the letter from Robertson of which Dr. 
Rae appears to be enamoured. This is how 
he disposes of its claim to consideration :— 

* David Laing, Esq., LL.D., of the Signet Library, 
Edinburgh, has kindly favoured me with a copy of 
the first edition of Bruce’s ‘ Poems’ (1770), in which 
some anonymous former possessor of the volume 

| has marked the pieces usually claimed for Logan as 
his; and, of course, the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo’ is one 
|ofthem. But this is of no value whatever, seeing 
it only shows that the writer, whoever he may have 
| been, accepted Logan’s own statement. Dr. Laing 
has also sent me a copy of a letter by Dr. Robertson, 
| of Dalmeny, containing nearly the same list ; but 
| we have seen all that ie had to adduce (supra). In 


| short, wherever I have come upon any attempt at 
| evidence in favour of Logan, an examination has 
| invariably resolved it into his own publication and 
| self-assertion.” 

It seems almost necessary to apologize for 
using the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ in the repro- 
duction of this ancient controversial matter. 

crave indulgence, however, in defence 
of my statement that nothing new on the 

| problem has come to light since Dr. Grosart 
| advanced his damaging indictment of Logan 


Scots Magazine on the subject, but the speci- | in his edition of Michael Bruce’s poems. He 
men;of evidence quoted from that periodical | may have been wrong, but his error is still,to 
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be proved. 
Magazine (if we may judge from the illustra- 
tive extract presented for consideration) does 
not seem likely to affect his position. Nor is 
it of any avail to advance against him the 
opinion of Robertson of Dalmeny, whom he 
himself disposed of as a very insignificant 
factor in the discussion. There will always 
be room for regret that Dr. Grosart did not 
live to issue, as he thought of doing, a new 
edition of his ‘Works of Michael Bruce.’ 
Possibly he might not have been able to add 
much to his original memoir, but I have the 
best reasons for saying that he would have 
emphasized his contention that Bruce was 
the author of the ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo.’ 
Tomas Bayne. 


Sr. (7" viii. 9, 194; 9" S. viii. 511). 
—Any of your readers who are interested in 


this subject may be glad to be referred to a | 


booklet published at Preston, Lancashire, in 
1893, entitled ‘The Life and Memorials of 
Saint Teilo, Patron of Llandaf and Cardiff, 
by J. H. M.; printed for Saint Teilo’s ¢ ‘atholic 
Historical Society of South Wales. 
Joun Hopson Marriews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“Frat” (9 S. iv. 436, 507; v. 51, 158; 
vi. 378 ; vii. 33, 177; viii. 531).—At the present 
time this name for a rush basket is seldom 
used in Shropshire. I do not remember hear- 
ing it for m¢ uny years, rs about two months 
ago when in Sridgnorth I was asked if | 
would like a parcel put in a “ frail,” as | could 
then carry it easily. Hersert 

Shrewsbury. 


Georce Henry Firzroy, Fourtu Duke or 
GRAFTON, 1760-1844 (9" S. ix. 9). -According 
to G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage ’ (vol. x. p. 68) 
the fourth duke was educated at Harrow 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
father, who filled the ottices of Secretary of 
State and First Lord of the Treasury in the 
first decade of George LIL.’s reign, was edu- 
cated at Westminster School and Peterhouse. 


G. F. R. B. 


Birtupay Cake with CANDLES : A GERMAN 
Custom viii 344, 486).— Dr. Krurcer 
says: “The Norns sit at Nornagest’s cradle 
and proclaim that his life will last only 
as long as the candle burning there lasts.” 
This reminds me of one of the folk-tales col- 
lected by Bechstein. Death introduces a 
man into a cavern, and shows him a number 
of candles burning, some nearly burnt to the 
end and others not so. These candles repre 
sent the lives of men ; and, when they are 


The method of the late Svots 


Macbeth, speaking of life, says: ‘Out, out, 
brief candle!” It may be that Shakspeare 
had heard the tale. In one folk-story, at 


least, Death is represented as hewing down 


| 


| 


trees, which signify the lives of men. An 
idea somewhat similar to that of these folk- 
stories is expressed in Washington Irving’s 
tale of ‘ The Devil and Tom Walker.’ Althza’s 
brand, which finished the life of Meleager, 
has some connexion with the foregoing. 
YARDLEY. 

Two years ago I was staying at a hotel in 
the Highlands, and amongst the guests was 
an American family. When the birthday of 
one of the party came round—a young lady 
some seventeen or eighteen years old — -at 


|dinner there was a sugared birthday cake 


placed in the centre of the table, with seven- 
teen or eighteen lighted candles round it, 
one for each year of the young lady’s life. 
They told us it was a common American 
custom to do this on a birthday. 


The phrase mentioned by Dr. G. Krurcer 
occurs in the Walpurgisnacht scene in Goethe's 
‘Faust.’ Mephistopheles threatens the apolo- 
getic will-o’-the-wisp, who cannot keep a 
straight course to guide Faust and himself 
up to the Brocken 

i, ei! Er de nkt’s den Menschen nac ‘hzuahmen, 

(ieh er nur grad’, ins Teufels Namen ! 

Sonst blas’ ich ihm sein Flackerleben aus. 


Francis P. Marcuanr. 


Beau BruMMEL AND BarBEY D’AUREVILLY 
S. ix. 8).—Has Mr. Hiarr seen Mr. Charles 
Whible y's book ‘ The Pageantry of Life’? If 
my memory serves me, the article on Brum- 
mel contained in it will give him the in- 
formation he asks for. cC. C. B. 


Buriat or A Surere (9 viii. 502),— 
Mention has been made, under this heading, 
that the body of a certain unfortunate wretch 
in Lincolnshire who had committed suicide 
was buried in a standing position. A French- 
man was interred near the top of a hill in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Reigate, 
early last century, perpendicularly and head 
downwards. This was at his own request. 
He declared that, when at the last day every- 
thing was turned topsy-turvy, he was anxious 
to rise right side up. Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Here! Her!” toe Cry AGAINST THE 
Jews (7 S. xi. 420; 9" S. viii. 471).—K. G. 
Andresen, in his ‘Ueber Deutsche Volks- 


| etymologie ' pp. 19, 20), says :— 


The cry ‘Hep! Hep!’ directed against the Jews 


burnt or blown out, the lives come to an end. | is said to owe its origin to the three letters H. E. P. 
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written on the colours of the gangs pursuing them 
at the time of the first Crusade, signifying, it is 
pretended, Hierosolyma est pe dita, This, interest 
ing as it may be, is deserving of no credit. Lt can 
be proved that the ery in question was applied at 
first to animals, especially voats—the goat has the 
dialectal names of Hippe, also Heppe-and as a 
long Jew’s beard was ao dal bed goat’s beard, the 
extension of the sense can be easily conceived. 
That ‘hep’ is the imperative of *heben’—heb den 
Fuss—is possible, as far as form goes, but impro- 
bable.’ 

** The common people,” he adds, “ tried to account 
for their war-cry by the explanation that the Jews, 
when the Saviour was a up on the Cross, 
called out, Heb! Heb! (Lift! Lift !). 

Of course, this cannot be taken seriously ; 
the Jews of those times spoke as little German 
as the German mob used Latin. The deriva- 
tion from the goat’s beard sounds more 
plausible; but is it not more natural to 
assume that “Hep” is only the shortened 
“ Hebriier,” Hebrew? In my boyhood, when 
atching sight of a Jew we saluted and 
pursued him 


with “Jude, Jude!” or “ Jude, hep !” 


G. KRuEGER. 
Berlin. 


DisstncTon (9 8. viii. 365 ; ix. 18). 
—Is it too fanciful to connect this family 
with the place-name Tissington, in Derby- 
shire, where the far-famed well-dressing still 
survives 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 

“MINE HOsT oF THE TABARD” 8S. viii. 
505).—It is more than probable that Harry 
Bailly, of the Cook’s Prologue in Chaucer's 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ was identified more than 
forty-four years ago. See 2™'S, iii. 228. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


WEEKs’s Museum S. ix. 8).—The sale of 
the automatic figures and other pieces of 
mechanism from Weeks’s Museum took place 
at Messrs. Christie’s rooms on 26 May, 1864. 
Many of the articles offered for sale are de- 
scribed in 3™ S. vi. 46. The museum was 
established about 1810 at 3, Tichborne 
Street, Haymarket. The grand room was 
117 ft. long and 30ft. high. It was covered 
entirely with blue satin, and contained 
variety of mechanical curiosities. The archi- 
tecture was by Wyatt, and the ceiling was 
painted by Rebecca and Singleton. There 
were two temples nearly 7 ft. high, supported 
by sixteen elephants, and embellished with 
1,700 pieces of jewellery. Among the automata 
were the tarantula spider and the bird of 
paradise, the surprising efforts in a minute 
compass of the proprietor’s ingenuity. The 
price of admission to the temple was 2s, 6d., 


naughty boys as we were— | 


one shilling extra being charged for the 
tarantula or the bird. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The following description appears in Leigh's 
‘New Picture of London,’ 1824 under Ex- 
hibitions of Works of Art,’ &e., > 384: 

“Weeks’s Museum, Tichborne Street, is an 
| exhibition of some curious and surprising mechan- 
lism. A tarantula spider, made of steel, comes in- 
dependently out of a box, and runs backward and 
fore urd on the table, stretches out and draws in 
its paws, as if at will; moves its horns and claws, 
and opens them with ease. This singular automaton, 
that has no other power of action than that con- 
tained in its body, is composed of 115 pieces ! Here 
also are shown two magnificent clocks in the form 
of temples, supported “by sixteen elephants, and 
embellished with upwards of seventeen hundred 
pieces of je we ‘llery, in the first style of elegance.— 
Admission, 2s. 6/. 


Yarrow 


South Hackney. 


John Timbs, in his ‘Curiosities of London,’ 
| first edition, 1855, says that this museum was 
| established at 3, Tichborne Street t about 1810, 
| and was famed for its mechanical curiosities. 
The grand room, by Wyatt, had a ceiling 
painted by Rebecca and Singleton. In it were 
| two temples, 7 ft. high, supported by sixteen 
elephants, and embellished with 1,700 pieces 
of jewellery. Among the automata were the 
/tarantula spider and bird of paradise. He 
adds :— 

“ Weeks’s Museum has long been dispersed ; the 
yremises were subsequently the show-rooms of the 
Roc kingham Works, where, in 1837, was exhibited 
a splendid porcelain dessert-service. made for 
William IV. ; 200 pieces, painted with 760 subjects, 
occupied five years and cost 3,000/. In 1851 the 
place was refitted by Robin (? Houdin), the conjuror.” 

‘The Picture of London for 1820,’ a con- 

| temporary account, says :- 
“Wereeks’s Mvset ; Tor or THE HAY MARKET, 
JAMES’s. 

This Museum, on oad plan of the celebrated Mr. 
Cox, forms an interesting at to the curious. 
The grand room, which is 107 long, and 30 ft. 
hizh, is covered entirely ~f “blue satin, and 
contains a variety of figures, Which exhibit the 
powers of mec hi inism. Admittance Is. 6/. from one 
till four ; and 2s. from seve 0 till ten. The price of 
admission to fa temple is 2s. 6/. from re till 
four, and from six till nine. A curious tarantula 
and bird are shewn at ls. each.” 

I believe I have seen at least one engraving 
of this museum. EK. E. Newton, 

Achilles Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


CARLYLE ON SyMBOLS (9"" 5. 27). —In 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ book iii. chap. iil, my 
friend Mr. W. L. Rurron will find the refer- 
ence he asks for under the above heading. 
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The paragraph relating to the coming Coro- 
nation in Mr. Rurron’s interesting note is 
probably due to an unconscious reminiscence 
of the time when he read ‘Symbols’ himself, 
the last paragraph of which will to-day bear 
amendment. It reads as follows : 

“*When, as the last English Coronation [that of 
George 1V.—Ed.] was preparing, concludes this 
wonderful Professor, I real in their Newspapers 
that the ‘Champion of England, he who must offer 
battle to the Universe for his new King, had brought 
it so far that he could now mount his horse with 
little assistance, [ said to myself: Here also we 
have a Symbol well nigh superannuated. Alas, 
move whithersoever you may, are not the tatters 
and rags of superannuated worn out Symbols (in 
this Ragfair of a World) dropping off everywhere, 
to hoodwink, to halter, to tether you; nay, if you 
shake them not aside, threatening to accumulate, 
and perhaps produce suffocation.” 

Fortunately, to-day circumstances are dif- 
ferent, as are the principal personages in the 
ceremony referred to. W. 8.5. 


Seven (9 §. viii. 525)—The “Seven 
Sisters” was the name of an old inn at 
Tottenham, in front of which was a cluster 
of seven elms ina circle, with a walnut tree 
in the middle. An engraving showing the 
trees as they appeared in 1830 will be found 
in ‘Old and New London,’ v. 373. The Seven 
Sisters Road leads from Holloway to Totten- 
ham. Elms and other trees seem to have 
been often planted in clumps of seven. 

I do not think the origin of Seven Kings 
at Ilford has ever been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. 

There is a farm called Seven Score near 
Ramsgate. The local etymologist derives the 
name from “Sea-vent-score, to which the sea 
scored, or marked up, close up, on the south, 
in the olden time.” The word score, however, 
is merely equivalent to share. 

W. F. Prrpeaux. 


The number seven is more favoured than 
any other digit, for which various reasons 
have been assigned. Bedwell, who wrote a 
history of Tottenham about 270 years ago, 
describes Page Green, near that village, as 
having a group of seven elms in a circle, each 
planted by a sister, and a walnut tree in the 
centre by the eighth. He says :— 

“This tree hath this many years stod there, and 
it is observed yearely to live and beare leavs, and 
yet to stand at a stay, that is, to grow neither 
greater nor higher. This people do commonly tell 
the reason to bee, for that there was one burnt 
upon that place for the profession of the Gospel.” 

The tree planted by the most diminutive 
of the sisters was always low in its growth, 
and when the eighth sister died the walnut 
tree died also. 


In Ireland there is the legend of the seven 
sisters at Ballybunion, situated a few miles 
from Kerry Head, co. Cork, fully given in 
1* S. ix. 465; x. 112. 

The favouritism of this number is remark- 
able. Nine places in England have this 
prefix, six in our colonies, and seven in other 
parts of the world, 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I have always understood that Seven Sisters 
Road was named after seven elm trees which 
stood outside an old public-house in the 
locality bearing the sign of the “Seven 
Sisters.” In ‘Old and New London,’ v. 373, 
is an engraving showing the seven trees as 
they appeared in 1830, and the letterpress, 
». 380, states: “They were upwards of five 
oneal years old, and the tradition ran that 
a martyr had been burnt on the spot where 
they stood.” 

As to Seven Kings, near Ilford, the name 
appears to have originally belonged toa large 
farm in the locality. The legend is that the 
Seven Kings of the Saxon Heptarchy once 
watered their horses at the neighbouring 
stream, which here crosses the main road. It 
was anciently known as Seven Kings Water- 
ing. Joun T. Pace. 
Vest Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Stowe Missar viii. 484).—The Stowe 
Missal has not occurred in any of the Ash- 
burnham sales by public auction. But surely 
it would have been included among the Stowe 
MSS. which the late Earl of Ashburnham 
purchased en bloc, and which his successor, 
the present earl, sold to the British Govern- 
ment. This collection is divided between the 
British Museum and the Dublin Library. 
1 have no means at hand for making a more 
definite reply. but this may put H. A. W. on 
the right track. W. Roperts. 


“As MAD As A TuP” (9 §, viii. 501).—In 
Scotland it is said of a young woman who 
incontinently seeks the society of men that 
she “rins like a blind tup-in-the-wind.” “As 
mad as the baiting bull of Stamford” is a 
similar phrase which had its origin in a 
custom that took place annually in that town, 
derived from a traditional incident recorded 
in histories of Lincolnshire. In the proverb 
“As mad as a March hare,” which occurs in 
Heywood's ‘ Epigrams,’ 1567, the allusion is 
said to be to the fact that hares are unusually 
shy and wild in that month, their rutting 
time ; but Erasmus in his ‘Aphorisms’ (p. 266, 
1542) says that “hares are wilder in marshes 
from the absence of hedge and cover.” The 
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question, therefore, is, Do hares exhibit any 
exceptional symptoms of wildness at their 
rutting time? And, if so, is it of such a 
remarkable character as to be likely to have 
given rise to the proverb ? 

MacMIcHaAkL. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Twelfth Night; or, What You Will. Edited by 
Horace Howard Furness. (Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

ONE more volume—the thirteenth—has been added 
by Dr. Horace Howard Furness to that Variorum 
edition of Shakespeare which is the crowning 
achievement, as regards Shakespearian literature, 
of American scholarship, and puts to the blush all 
rival English effort. The thirteen volumes already 
issued include twelve plays, ‘Hamlet,’ as our 
readers presumably know, with the immense 
amount of criticism and exegesis to which it has 
given rise, occupying two volumes. Of the works 
now published, seven are comedies and five tra- 
vedies. With the historical plays Dr. Furness, it 
is understood, does not propose to concern him- 
self, leaving that portion of his task to other and 
younger hands. 

It is with delight that we watch on the shelves 
the augmenting row cf volumes, and express a hope 
that the full series contemplated by the editor will 
appear under his supervision. Enough for fame, 
and enough also to constitute a proud lifetime’s 
accomplishment, will be such productiveness. 

In its present shape ‘Twelfth Night’ makes 
direct onl strong appeal to the public. Facts of 
extreme value conspire to make the initial matter 
of keen interest. So far as regards the text, which 
is wholly based ~~~ the First Folio, and of which 
no copy published in ee ge lifetime exists, 
little iithculty is experienced. The principal errors 
are held to be typographical; and though there are 
some diverting cruces that seem now all but in- 
capable of explanation, the text, by comparison 
with those of other works, is of exemplary purity. 
From the outset, however, what commentators 

versiat in regarding as obscure faces the student. 
Vhence comes the name, it is asked, and what is 

the significance of the second portion of the title? 

So well known are the revels attendant on Twelfth 

Night salutations, and so well remembered are the 

Saturnalia, that it requires more than the average 

denseness of the commentator to boggle over the 

words “‘what you will,” while the orgies of the 
two knights, Feste, and Maria, and the sour- 
faced disapproval of Malvolio, who, according to 
the assertion of Maria, is sometimes “‘a kinde of 

a Puritane,” are enough to satisfy us from what 

observations of current proceedings Shakespeare 

drew his notions. It is, of course, true that Sir 

Thomas Herbert, the Master of the Revels, in a 

copy of the Second Folio presented to him by 

King Charles |. altered the title to ‘ Malvolio,’ 

this being one of five plays he treated after a 

similar fashion. ‘lo the man who gave us ‘As You 

Like It, ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘The 

Winter's Tale,’ and ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 

what title so likely to commend itself as ‘ Twelfth 

Night; or, What You Will’? the “ what you will” 


corresponding as closely as it well can to ‘As You 
Like It.’ Before the oe is begun Dr. Furness has 
to deal with the reference in Manningham’s ‘ Diary’ 
to the performance of the piece at the Middle 
Temple on 2 February, 1601, the conjectures con- 
cerning the date of production on the strength of in- 
ternal evidence being shown by this to be amusingly 
inaccurate. On this subject Dr. Furness makes 
merry, and in this the reader will probably follow 
him. We have only glanced over, not studied, the 
diary in question, but are curious to know whether 
the date should not be 1601/2, which would, of 
course, make it 1602, according to modern com- 
putation. Another question to be carefully settled 
is whether the original MS., which Collier was the 
first to use, has undergone any of the customary 
processes of that prince of falsifiers. With a view 
to settling this it should be closely inspected with 
the aid of a powerful lens. In this diary the Italian 
origin of the story is first indicated. A full history 
of this constitutes an attractive portion of the 
work. The well-known difficulties of the play, the 
“Lady of the Strachy,” the “ Equinoctial of 
Queubus,” and other delightful puzzles, which we, 
as well as Dr. Furness, are glad to leave as 
mysteries, are treated at length. A full account of 
the music sung by the topers or by the clown is 
ziven, and the book is in all respects equal to the 
vest of its predecessors. Dr. Furness is, indeed, 
the best of editors, and has learnt better than any 
other the all-important lesson that he edits best 
who meddles least. The reasonableness and sanity 
of his comments are in striking contrast with the 
rage for misunderstanding and meddling with which 
most men who approach Shakespeare seem aftlicted. 
We sincerely hope that the whole of the comedies 


will be issued under his conscientious and intelli- 
gent supervision. Once more we note with pro- 
| found sympathy the pious dedication, which, to 
| those who know all, conveys so much which has 
| passed into the region of sanctities. 


What Great Men have said of Great Men: a 
Dictionary of (Quotations. By William Wale. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Tuts volume is the latest addition to the useful 

“Dictionaries of Quotations” series, but scarcely 

rises to the high level of its predecessors. Fami- 

liarity with its contents is likely to make a man 
elib rather than well informed. The second name 
in the book, the arrangement of which is alpha- 
betical, is Addison, the first being Abelard. Of 
the twenty-three passages given concerning the 

English writer many are quite superfiuous. 

Tickell is not “‘a great man,” and so does not 

come within the scope of the book. No one is 

the better for reading his assertion that “ every 

Muse was fond of Addison.” Lytton’s eulogy is 

extravagant and James Ferguson’s fantastic. By 

going through the volume, and striking out those— 
such as Richard Glover, Christopher Smart, Walter 

Harte, Elijah Fenton, William ote, and others— 

with no claim to greatness, and who are, indeed, 

already forgotten, the congested volume might be 
greatly relieved. Lf with them went some modern 
writers, altogether incapable of giving critical 

opinions of the slightest value, none would have a 

right or a disposition to complain. We are, how- 

ever, no wise disposed to censure the manner in 
which Mr. Wale’s task has been accomplished. 

His volume is not complete ; it is undesirable, and 

almost impossible, that it should be so. It shows, 
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none the less, omnivorous reading and wide re- 
search, and may be taken up at any time, ransacked 
with satisfaction, and laid aside. For this class of 
book we have, however, a dislike. Your purveyor 
of matter for magazine and periodical may turn 
to it and obtain a cheap and spurious reputation 
for knowledge. No genuine scholar will often em- 
ploy in his work information he has not himself 
quarried, and wr experienced critic mistrusts the 
assertion that A calls B such aad such a thing, 
with no hint where this is done. Such assertions 
are, as a rule, misleading when not inexact. No 
great harm is perhaps done, since work constructed 
on facile principles is like jerry-built houses that 
collapse a themselves. We could suggest to Mr. 
Wale one or two extracts that might with advan- 
tage have appeared, but retrain, since his book is 
large enough. Apropos of the Georges L., IL, IIL., 
IV., he might with advantage supply i in his next 
edition the well-known lines beginning 
George the First was always reckoned 
Vile, and viler George the Second. 
The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis. By H. 
Zimmern, Ph.D. (Nutt.) 
Tue value of a book like this—the third issue of 
“The Ancient East” series—is not to be estimated 
by its size, which is small, or by its price, which is 
only one ‘shilling. It gives us the mature and 
reasoned judgment of a great scholar on a problem 
of the most far-reaching interest—no less than the 
origin and development of those early beliefs which 
are recorded in the opening pages of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. No sincere and earnest student of the 
Old Testament should fail to possess himself of this 
concise but authoritative statement of the most 
recent results of Babylonian discovery in their 
bearing on the Book of Genesis. If the large num- 
ber of people who profess to be readers of the 
Bible, and also lovers of truth, ignore this valuable 
series of manuals which Mr. Nutt is placing within 
their reach, we can only say that it is one more 
instance of the cant and obscurantism which are 
often characteristic of the popular religionism of 
the day. Our fathers, such people argue, did not, 
because they could not, know of these discoveries, 
and therefore we will not. “This they willingly 
are ignorant of.” 


AmoneG the many subjects of historical interest 
in the later numbers of the Jntermédiaire may be 
mentioned the faith-cures of Prince Alexander 
Leopold of Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Schillingfiirst, 
uncle of the late German Chancellor. The notes on 
the conduct of Rossel, immediately before his 
execution after the fall of the Commune, are also 
worthy of attention. Antiquaries who make a 
study of Christian relics will find, in a communica- 
tion relating to the so-called nails of the Passion, 
that there used to be “ une dent de Jésus-Christ” 
at Noyon. Unfortunately, however, the authority 
for this curious fact is not quoted. 


Mélusine still continues to add to the hoard of 
ancient customs, rites, and beliefs which M. Gaidoz 
and his fellow-workers are indefatigable in bring- 
ing together. 


Tue Library Journal gives all kinds of informa- 
tion on the methods used in developing the public 
libraries of America. If the average man Ht the 
Transatlantic communities does not speedily become 
a model of erudition it will be because inherent 


tendency still leads him to expend whatever energies 
he may possess in personal action on his own en- 
vironment rather than to the acquirement of book- 
learning. 


Dr. F. G. Len, F.S.A., who has just died at the 
age of seventy, after the announcement of his con- 
version to the Church of Rome, was a well-known 
antiquary, and was long recognized as an authority 
on all matters pertaining to ecclesiological lore. As 
an author he will be best remembered for his large 
and learned volume on the ‘ History and Antiquities 
of the Prebendal Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
of Thame,’ published in 1883. This was a work of 
singular interest and value, and one of which the 
late Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Stubbs) had the highest 
opinion as a learned historical work. He edited 
three editions of that well-known volume the 

*Directorium Anglicanum,’ which was originally 
brought out by his friend Mr. Purchas in 1858, 
He likewise « sompiled a ‘Glossary of Liturgical and 
Ecclesiastical Terms,’ containing many illustrations 
from his own pen and that of Mr. Pugin, and a 

*Manuale Clericorum,’ both dealing with many 
interesting liturgical questions. He contributed 
numerous papers on to the 
pages of Arrhwologia, the Herald and Ge nealoyist, 
the Evclesiologist, the LHeclesiastic, the Records 
of Bucking yhamshire, and many similar serials. He 
was a contributor also to ‘N. & Q.’ He was a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London, as 
well as of Scotland, and an honorary member of the 
Archological Societies of Normandy Rome, 
and of many bodies of a like nature. Dr. Lee, who 
was educated at Oxford, where he won the Newdi- 
gate in 1854, received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from the University of Salamanca in 1864, and that 
of D.D. from the Washington- and Lee 
in Virginia, in 1879. a 


Rotices to 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing que ries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the } paper, contributors are requested to 

jut in parentheses, immediately after.the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

M. L. R. B. (“The Essenes”). — Shall appear 
next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”— 


at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 

communications which, for any reason, we do not 

print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839 
Funds exceed 21.000) 
Oftice : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, KG 
Presidents 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 
Treasurer 
The LONDON and WESTMINST ER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C 
Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HURACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. DLL. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE. Esq. (Chairman of Committee) 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives @ vote at all elections for life Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 

d 


mreM BERSHIP.-—Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
ployed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers 

The principal features of the Kules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten years. 

KELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees. and relief is 
awarded io aceerdance with the merits and requirements of each case 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary 


PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C.) 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. ver dozen, rulea or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should move that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the \oss of MSS, by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 
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COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT OF APPOINTMEN T 
TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


Sch weppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,&c.) have been celebrated for overacentury. 


Schweppes Mineral Waters are always 
the Standard of Comparison. 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
in SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS 


Scuweppss, urp., Matvern, 
GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, BRISTOL, SYDNEY, and MELBOURNE. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for January 25 contains Articles on 

LETTERS on LIFE. 

The BOOK of the RIFLE. 

RECORDS of ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDs. 

A NEW VIEW OF IRELAND. 

EARLY CIVILIZATION IN THE NEW WORLD. 

NEW NOVELS :—Dri and I; Farden Ha’; Don or ryt ? Concerning 
some Fools and their Folly ; The R of a vy; 
Chesnardiére. 

THEOLOGY. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The War in South Africa, its Cause and 
Conduct; Durham's Keport; "Twixt Dog and Wolf; Napoleon's 
Letters to Joséphine; An Illustrated Anthology; Persian Love 
-ongs; Debrett's House of Commons. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The COLLEEN DONN ; 
de VERE 


‘CHRONICLES of the BORGIAS’; AUBREY 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The Conference of Public-School Science Welsh 
Words for Colour ; Societies; Meetings Next Wee’ 

FINE ARTS ;—Lady Dilke on French Furniture; Six Landscape 
a at the Dudiey Gallery; Donatello; The Ow. Paper ; Sale ; 
Jossip 

MUSIC:—Symphony Concert; M. Godowsky’s Recital; Gossip; 
Performances Next Week 

DRAMA ;—‘ After All’; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for January 18 contains Articles on 


The WIFE of GEORGE II. 

The ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY of SIDGWICK. 

MEMOIKS of DEAN LAKE. 

MR. SYMONS’'S POEMS. 

LIFE and LETTERS in the FOURTH CBNTURY. 

KUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 

NEW NOVELS :—Luke Delmege ; The Proving of Priscilla; Cynthia's 
Way ; King Fritz’s A.D.C. ; Ivy Cardew ; The Calling of the Weir ; 
My Own Death ; Under the Sword. 

SCHOOL- BOOKS. 

BOOKS on CHINA. 

FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—House of Commons Procedure; Naval 
Brigades in South Africa; American Foreign Policy ; Great Men 
Criticized; Newman; Ossianin Germany; The Making of an 
American 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The M. ‘USCRIPTS of the late BE. J. W. GIBB: CHAUCER'S ‘ FOR- 

e JAGGARD PRESS; The ASSOCIATION of ASSIST- 

ANT MASTERS, SALE; EMENDATION in MILTON'S ‘ SAMSON.’ 

ALso 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Recent Bacteriology; The Conference of Science 
Teachers ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS :—Archwology; Two Books on Architecture ; The Old 
Masters at Burlington House ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—English ago and Municipal Orchestras; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next W 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 
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A SELECTION OF STANDARD BOOKS 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & SON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


ALUMNI OXONIENSES: the Members of the University of Oxford, their Parentage, Birthplace, s. d. 
aud Year of Birth, with a Record of their Degrees, being the Matriculation Register of the 
University, Alphabetically Arranged. Revised and Annotated by the Hon. J. a MA., 


Published 
at 


from 1500 to 1886. Beautifully illustrated. & vols. royal 8vo one -. 36 0 ... 


GRAPHIC ARTS, THE: a Treatise on the of Painting, Lingraving, by 
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